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the coal-mines, and in the plantations of tea and cinchona.
N"or has the traditional skill of native craftsmen and the
hereditary genius of native artists succumbed to Western
influences. Thus in Orissa and Southern India the hand-
loom still maintains its place, and the most delicate
muslins in the world may still be procured from the
Dacca weavers, although at very high prices.

Another result of the English rule is the increased
sense of unity that has been developed amongst the
various nationalities. The same tendency is shown in
the cultivation of the native languages (both classical
and living), which formerly received little encourage-
ment from the various Persian, Hindi, or Marathi speak-
ing conquerors, but which are now fostered in the
national education. Five Universities have been estab-
lished (much upon the model of the London University)
at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Panjab, and Allahabad
respectively, to each of which several colleges, belonging
to Government and to private bodies, are affiliated.
Three Medical Colleges of the best possible kind, with
several Medical Schools and two Colleges of civil engin-
eering, also several technical and industrial schools, have
been established. Much satisfactory progress has been
made in the popular instruction, although much remains
still to be done in this direction, and especially as regards
female education. In the Panjab the schools and attend-
ance have greatly increased; yet 50 per cent of the
children are said to be still unprovided with instruction
of any sort. In Bengal and Madras also the elementary
schools have been greatly multiplied, and here the wish
to learn English is increasing among the middle classes.
In Madras the greatest development is in the primary
schools and amongst the native Christians. A really
sound beginning has also been made with female education.
As regards the highest education, the number of students